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NATIONAL GRAND LODGE. 


We have heretofore, more than cnce, alluded to the plan of 
establishing a Grand Lodge co extensive with the United States, 
and have expressed the satisfaction we felt in the probability 


that such a measure would, ere long, be generally approved — 


and carried into effect. We were particularly pleased at the 
proposition emanating from so respectable a source as the con- 
vocation of Masons at Washington City, whose proceedings we 
noticed a few months since; and we indulged the sanguine hope, 
thata fair prospect was at length afforded for the speedy organ- 
ization and general support of such an institution, We find 
however that a formidable opposition has commenced, and that 
some of the most respectable Grand Lodges in the Union have 
entered their protests decidedly against it. While therefore, 
our respect for the sentiments of such intelligent Masons is 
calculated somewhat to weaken our confidence in the opinion 
wehad deliberately formed and still firmly entertain, we feel 
ourselves called upon to discuss the subject at large, and have 
therefore concluded to publish, asa text for our future remarks, 
the proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Kentucky, at its last 
annual convocation, on the subject. We give therefore, entire, 
the followin x documents: 


GRAND LODGE OF KENTUCKY, 
AucustT 30, 1822. 


The committee appointed to examine Comniunig¢atiors 
from other Grand Lodges, &c. beg leave to report: 
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ications from th 

t they have examined Communica . 
Pn Lollies of Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, Massa. 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New-York, N ew-J ersey, Pennsylva. 
nia, Ohio, Indiana, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee, 


otia, and Lower Canada, together with Communica. 
oar “ae the Door to-Virtue Lodge No. 16, Maryland, and 
Vincennes Lodge, No. 15, Indiana, and recommend that the 
expulsions, suspensions, rejections.and ae ee there. 
in contained, be annexed to the Proceedings of this Grand 
n. 
yc gre had under consideration a Communica. 
tion from sundry highly respectable Brethren, Composing a 
Convocation of Masons, held at Washington City on the 
9th of March last, to which communication (marked A) they 
beg leave to refer, and which they request may be consider. 
ed apart of this Report.* Oe 
Your Committee find, upon examination, that the propo 
sition for establishing a National Grand Lodge has been ta- 
ken into consideration by the Grand Lodges of New-York 
and Pennsyivania, and has been rejected by them as inexpe- 
dient and impracticable. Itappears, however, to your com 
mittee, that the nature and extent of the proposition have 
been misunderstood by those respectable bodies. The re 
port of the committee ofthe Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
upon the reasoning of which the decisions in both states 
seem tohave been founded, contains sentiments deemed by 
our committee perfectly correct, but in their opinion, total- 
Jy inapplicable, as objections against the institution propos- 
ed tobe established. In order to furnish a full view of the 
subject,which the committee cannot but regard as important 
and interesting, they beg leave to present that Report to the 
Grand Lodge entire ; 


“GRAND LODGE OF PENNSPLVANIA, 
IN GRAND QUARTERLY COMMUNICATION, 
Philadelphia, Monday, June 3. A. D. 1822, A. L. 5822. 


The committee, to whom was referred the proceedings of 2 
meeting of Masons held in the city of Washington. on the Sth. 
March, 1822, recommending the establishment of a GENERAL 
Grand Lover or rat Univep States, made report, which wa 
read and is as follows: 


?. ote 





“Por this communication see Mas, Miscellany Vol, 1. page 000. 
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REPORT, ie 
To the Right W orshipful Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 

The committee. to whom was referred the communication of 
the proceedings of ‘A number of the members of the Society of 
Freemasons from various parts of the United States. composed of 
members of Congress and strangers, assembled at the Capitol in 
the city of Washington, March 9, 1822, recommending the es- 
tablishment of a GENERAL Granp LopGe or THE UNITED 

rs.” make report, 

=. hed ahi. queda nec the communication referred to 
them. with all the care and attention, that the importance of its 
object and the respectability of the source. from which it eman- 
ated. would require. By areference to the proceedings ‘of this 
Grand Lodge, it will appear, that as early as the year 1790. the 
Grand Lodge of Georgia proposed the establi-hment of a Gen- 
eral Grand Lodge throughout the Umted States. On the 7th 
Jane, 1790. the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania unanimously ex- 
pressed its disapprobation of the proposed measure, which, at 
that time, appears to have been abandoned. 

On the 24th June, 1799. the G:and Lodge of South Carolina, 
prompted, itisimagine , by its then peculiar situation, renewed 
the proposition of a General Grand Lodge, for the purpose of 
reviving “the drooping spirit of the Ancient Crafi,” and adop- 
teda number ¢f reso'utions similar to those contained in the 
communication now referredto, and declared that they would ap- 
point deputies to meet the convention at Washington, as soon as 
two-thirds of the different Grand Lodges in the United States 
should approve of the measure. The Grand Lodge of South 
Carolina transmitted ils proceedings to the different irand Lodg- 
es, and among others to that of Pennsylvania. On the 7th March, 
1803, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, while the proceedings 
from South Carolina were under consideration, declared, “That 
a Supreme. Superintending Grand Lodge in the United States ie 
inexpedient and impracticable, but that a Convention of Depu- 
ties fromthe several Grand Lodges for the purpose of forming a 
more intimate union. and establishing a regular and permanent 
intercourse between the said: Grand Lodges, aud considering 
other interesting matters, would be conducive to the advance- 
ment and respectability of the Ancient Craft.” These senti- 
ments were subsequently approved and adepted by the Grand 
Lodges of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Virginia, and by the Grand Lodge of Georgia, in which 
the measure, in 1790, was originally brought forward. 

On the 6th March 1809, this Grand Lodge, having the origin- 
al communication from South Carolina still under consideration, 
yn more unanimously reiterated their former sentiments upon 

subject, and by the report of the Committee of Correspon- 
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124 National Grand Lodge. 
deat that time, it appears, these sentiments were a. 
pony ee years 1807-8, concurred in, by the Grand Lodges of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New- Jersey, 
After a careful review of the whole ground, your committee 
most fully and cordially concur in the sentiments heretofore ex. 
pressed by your body on this subject. Previous to the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Provincial Grand Lodges were established in 
the Colonies under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Eng. 
land. After the declaration of Independence by these United 
States, the differént Grand Lodges declared themselves sover- 
eign and independent. Well known and established boundaries, 
whether natural or artificial,are always fixed upon as the Vimite 
of the jurisdiction of separate Grand Lodges. In this country, 
therefore, we have always been divided by states, and sucha 
division appears to your committee to be useful and judicious, 
Under this system Masonry has continued to advance in the U- 
nited States toadegree of splendor and brilliancy hitherto un- 
paralleled, and no longer requires any new plan “to revive its 
drooping spirit;” little or no collision has ever existed between 
the different Grand Lodges; and so far as the knowledge of your 
committee extends, the utmost harmony and cordiality now sub- 
sist, without an exception, between the different Grand Lodges 
thronghout the United States. 

In the opinion of your committee, the reasons that produced 
the present political Conte deration or Tnion of the United States, 
altogether fail when applied to the interests of Freemasonry. 
The Graad Lodges of England, Scotland, and Ireland are sover- 
ereign and independent of each other, they are more contiga- 
ous. their jurisdictions emrace a less space of territory than the 
United States and they are under one consolidated government, 
without even the subdivision of power, peculiar to our State 
and Federal governments We believe in the Mother Country 
they have expertenced as few evils from this system as we have, 
and although the late union of the two Grand Lodges in Eng- 
land presented a favorable opportunity of proposing to establish 
one Consolidated General Grand Lodge, if it had been désired, 
yet we do oot find that it was even proposed. 

In the opinion of your committee the exercise of a jurisdiction, 
so extensive and 30 particular as that proposed, comprehending 
not only the most important concerns, but the most minute affairs 
of the subordinate Lodges, would be attended with innumerable 
delays, diHvaities, an | embarrassmeats, and would produce the 
greatest confusion and disorder throughout the whole Fraterni- 
ty. Tue goieral alvantage of the Craft requires that the Sub- 

ordinate Lutges should be placed under the iunmediate superin- 
ten ling care of a Grant Lodge, which by its proximity of sit- 
uation aad the exercise of its legitimate authority. may correct 
their errors, attead to their Waats, and inspire them with the 
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of our order. The establishment of a General 
Grand Lodge would deprive the different Grand Lodges ~ 

ers: they would become subordinate bodies; and not oniy 
Podge but each individual member of every Lodge,would have 
y right of appeal to the General Grand Lodge. The proceed- 
sof the SubordinateGrand Lodges would in many cases, be 
ane? at a great distance from the scene of action, where the 
eile. were but little known, the circumstances of the case lese 
nnderstood, the Grand Lodge appealed from, perhaps, not re- 

sented, and the ultimate tribunal operated upon, by the per- 
severance and importunities of such of the parties as might at- 
tend upon its deliberations. 

It is also feared that in the course of time many of the Grand 
Lodges would be nominally represented, and thus the attributes 
ot this Colossal Power embracing complete and universal con- 
troul over the fiscal and more purely Masouic concerns of every 
Grand Lodge, and individual member in the United States, would 
be concentrated in the haads of a few who would constitute the 
meeting ‘lo prevent this evil it may be said, the meetings of 
the General Grand Lodge might be less frequently holden; but 
inthe opinion of your committee this would be an imsurmounta- 
ble objection. A prompt decision, upon all questions connected 
with Masonry, is absolutely necessary, and the delay and pro- 
crastination consequent upon an appeal to the General Grand 
Lodge, as well in trivial as important concerns, would be a great- 
er evil than all the advantages to be derived from the establish- 
ment of the body. ‘The distance of many of the Grand Lodges 
from the seat of government, and the inclemency of the season 
proposed as the time of meeting, would be serious difficulties. 
It is to be apprehended that persons would be selected as Dele- 
gates rather from the circumstance of their attendance upon the 
seatof government, upon public duty or private business, than 
from the knowledge of the principles of the order and its forms 
and ceremonies. ‘The members of such a body, as the one pro- 
posed, ought to be intimately acquainted with the local concerns 
and separate interests of the bodies they represent, not only 
ought they to have been bright and expert workmen, in their 
progression to distinction in the order, but they should continue 
tobe so, by constant and uninterrupted intercourse with the 
Lodges, and datly participations in their labours. In short, the 
members of such a bocdly ought to constitute the Masonic energy 
and intelligence of the Grand Lodges whom they would repre- 
sent. On the other hand, your committee apprehend. many of 
the members would be selected, rather from their rank and dig- 
nity in political life and the casual! circumstances before referred 
to, than the possession of those attainments in the order, which 


gablime spirit 


ought to be necessary qualifications of its members. These. res 


marks are intended to couvey our ideas of what would, in pre- 
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eas of time, be the resalt of the establishment of a Generat 
Grand Lodge. and not as reflections upon the highly respectable 
meeting who «ere convened at Washington. 

Your committee however believe, that an occasional Convoca- 
tion of Delegates from the different Grand Lodges would have 
a salutary tendency, and would furnish a remedy for many of 
the evils delineated in the communication referred to them. 
The deliberations of such an angust and venerable body, consul- 
ting upon the great interests of the order. and dependent upon 
the good sense and judgment of the Craft, for the fulfilment of 
its wishes. would be received with enthusiam, and its recommen- 
dations performed with alacrity. Although your committee are 
not aware that at present, “in one or two instances there are al- 
ready tivo or more Grand Lodges in the same State, each claim- 
ing superior jurisiction,” as is stated in the communication; 

et as the evil has heretofore existed and may occur again, the 
contemplated Convention might propose as a fundamental princi- 

le.thatnot more than oneGrand Lodge should existin a State, and 
there is little doubt but that the recommendation would be adop- 
te! by the different Grand Lodges They could adopt mea- 
sures calculated to promote an uniformity of work; though most 
assuredly ‘hey would find it difficult, if not impracticable, to en- 
force universal obedien.:e to any Masonic ritual, whether it be 
the good old system. as handed down to us bv our Masonic fore- 
fathers, or any of the new plans that have been recently adop- 
ted in various parts of our country. They might also propose 
measures calcula'ed to suppress the publication of improper 
kooks on Masonry, an evil already of considerable magnitude, 
and rapidly increasing with the times. 

Your committee are therefore o! opinion that a Grand Con- 
vocation of Delegates from the different Grand Lodges throngh- 
out the United States. to meet on St. John the Baptist’s day in 
June, 1823. in either the cities of New-York, "hiladelphia, or 
Baltimore, would be proper and expedient. They would ob- 
serve some delicacy in fixing upon cur own city as the place of 
meeting. and if either of the other cities, or any other place 
not yet designated, should be preferred, they would abandon 
their preference, and cheerfully abide by the views of their oth- 
er brethren. At the same time they would observe, that the 
central position of the city of Philadelphia, and the convenien- 
ces afforded by the use of the Masonic Hall, render it. in their 
humble opinion, the most suitable place at which the Convoca- 
tion should be holden. Your committee believe that any gener- 
al meeting should not be held at the city of Washington, but im 
one of our large cities, where the numbers, wealth, and respec- 
ability of the Craft would afford the Delegates suitable accom- 
modations, and such other conveniences as might render their 
attendance pleasant and agreeable. 
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Your committee therefore offer the following resolutions 
deption. 
M fessloed. That the establishment of a General Grand. Lodge 
ofthe United States, and the calling of a Masonic Convention for 
the purpose of instituting and organizing the same as proposed, 
is inexpedient, and, in the opinion of this Grand Lodge, imprac- 
ticable. ; 

Resolved, That a General Grand Convention of Delegates 
fom the different Grand Lodges throughout the United States, 
for the purpose of consulting upon the interests of the order, be 
recommended to be holden on St. John the Baptist’s day in June 
(the 24th) 1823, at the city of Philadelphia, or such other 
place as may be designated by the other Grand Lodges through- 
gut the United States 

Resolved. That this Grand Lodge will appoint Delegates to 
meet such Convocation as soon as it shall appear to be the wish 
of the different Grand Lodges throughoutt he United States that 
the same shall be holden. 

Resolved, That the Grand Secretary be requested to transmit 
copies of the foregoing Report and Resolntions to the different 
Grand Lodges throughout the United States, and one copy of 
the same to Wm. W. Seaton agreeably to the request contain- 
ed in the communication referred to your committee. 

JOSIAH RANDAL, G. M.) 
SAMUEL F. BRADFORD, 
BAYSE NEWCOMB, 
JAMES HARPER, Junr. 
THOMAS KITTERA, 
JOSEPH S$ .LE IS. 
GEORGE A BAKER, 

. EDWARD KING. J 
Which Report and Resolutions were adopted. 


Extract from the Minutes. GEO. A. BAKER, G. Sec’ry.” 


Committee. 


—e 





The objections contained in this report against an institu- 
tion such as is therein described, your committee consider 
substantial and conclusive. An attempt, on the partofany 
National Institution,exercising jurisdiction co-extensive with 
the Union, to embrace “complete and universal control over 
the fiscal and purely masonic concerns of every Grand Lodge, 
subordinate lodge and individual member in the United 
States,” would, in the opinion of your committee, be absurd 
andimpracticable. But such does not appear to be the de 
sign of the Convocation at Washington: such is not the pro- 
Position submitted to the consideration of the several State 
Grand Lodges. The details of the plan, if adopted, are 
hereafter to be agreed upon; anditis net fora moment to 
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be prestimed that such a minute and embarrassing interfer: 
ence with the concerns of Grand and Subordinate Lodges 
and of individual masons, as is objected to in the above re- 
port, would be seriously attempted. : 

The objects suggested by the Convocation at Washington 
City. aslikely to be attained by the establisment of a Na- 
tional Grand Lodge are these two: 

First, “to acquire, in a correspondence with foreign na- 
tions, an elevated stand for the masonry of this country, to 
unite with them in maintaining its general principles in their 
purity.” 

“Secondly, to preserve, between our own states, that uni- 
formity in work, and that active interchange of good off- 
ces, which would be difficult, if not impossible, by other 
means.” 

These are objects which all must regard as of vital im- 
portance, and if attainable by the adoption of the measure 
suggested, as furnishing ample and powerful arguments in 
its behalf. A National Grand Lodge,composed, as it undoubt- 
edly would be, of the most distinguished masons in the Un- 
ion, would constitutue a central point of Masonic Intelli- 
gence, from which the most luminous rays of useful light 

and knowledge would be, from time to time, emitted. The 
character of the order in our country, would be elevated in 
the estimation of the enlightened in other countries, and 
many facilities would be afforded for mutual illumination 
and improvement. Harmony, uniformity and increased mu- 
tual affection between the brethren in different parts of this 
widely extended republic, might be calculated on as natural 
and almost necessary results of the measure, if judiciously 
arranged and properly conducted. Much, it is true, must 
depend on the details of the plan; and the utmost éaution 
should undoubtedly be exercised to guard against the abuse 
of an institution capable of such an extensive influence as 
that now proposed. 

Uniformity in the exercise of our mystic rites, and a set- 
tled adherence to the same general principles and rules of 
conduct are obviously of the greatest importance to the in- 
terests of the Craft. An occasiona! convocation of the most 
enlightened masons from every quarter of the Union, and a 
free mutual interchange of views, sentiments, and feelings, 
would tend much to the removal of littlejlocal jealousies, to 

the amalgamation of various and apparently discordant ma- 
terials, to the setilemeni of certain great leading princi- 
ples, upon the basis of matual concjliation and agreement, 
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and to the establishment of an acknowledged standard as to 
‘ the mode of conducting the mystic rites and ceremonies of 
g the order. Indeed,the happy tendency of a free interchange 
. ofsentiment between brethren from everypart of the Union, 
meeting upon the level, and under all the pleasing associa- 
y tions of the Masonic tie, appears to your committee too ob- 
gious to require further illumination. 
Objections are made to the seat of the National Govern- 
ment asthe site of a General Grand Lodge and perhaps those 
objections are sufficiently weighty to render it an essential 
condition to the co-operation of this Grand Lodge, that some 
other mee: appreP eae and eos objectionable place should be 
determinedon. Nothing surely more imperiously demands the 
cautious vigilance of the fraternity, than the seni of 

Masonry from all connection with the political institutions 
and political intrigues of the country; and although it is ut- 

| terly impossible to avoid the danger of abuse in any human 

, concerns, NO exertions should be spared to protect our ma- — 

| sonic establishments from being made the theatres of politi- 
cal maneuvring, and being converted into the engines of 

rsonal or party aggrandizement. The establishment of a 

ational Grand Lodge at Washington might have the dan- 

0nd gry — = order with the political in- 

ntry, and as is justly remarked by the 
. ee 

egates, rather from the cir t 

: their attendance upon the seat of CS a 
eduty or private business, than from the knowledge of the 
beapiples of the order and its forms and ceremonies.” This 
eer shan pe sufficiently obviated by the estab- 

e General Grand Lodge in h i 

Bither Philadelphi g some other city. 

phia, New York, or Balti 
belli vent » OF imore would 
tll and ee pee for the meeting of such an insti- 
attributable t - ree from the dangerous tendency just- 
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National ssarily attending the establishing of a 
tion ag mig —— may perhaps be urged as an ag 
dike? 0 ; 1owever the meetings be held, as in the 
oh of your committee they ought to be 
once in every five ae » not oftener than 
sh wanid belian a seven years, the expense, it is presum- 
ofone or two dele briny by the fraternity. The attendance 
amply sufficient he “w abe ws socio car whey teen 
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ught however to be an indispensible COnditiog 
es raectinge of the proposed institution should not be 
held more frequently than the interests of the fraternity,anq 
the attainment oi t e great ends of the establishment might 
seem to require. Annua! or biennial meetings would be gg. 
riously objectionable. as they would not only create an yp. 
necessary expense, but by being more frequent than the by. 
siness of the order would demand, they would be the more 
likely to be employed for purposes foreign from the object, 
of their institution. deeper 
The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, it will be seen,hasex. 
ressed its approbation 0 an occasional “convention of Del. 
egates from the different Grand Lodges throughout the Jn}. 
ted States,” and such appears to your committee tobe sub 
stantially the character of the institution proposed to theseve. 
ral Grand Lodges. The regular organization of such abody, 
the appointment of officers, and the adoption of a Genera) 
Grand ' Constitution for the establishment of certain leading 
principles and the promotion of uniformity in certain jm. 
portant particulars, could not, it is presumed, be productive 
of injury. And your committee cannot avoid remarking, 
that experience has already demonstrated the practicability 
and utility of such an institution, in the success and prosper. 
ity which have attended the operations of the General 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the United States. The 
happy results which have flowed from that institution, in 
the promotion of order.harmony, and uniformity in the high- 
er degrees of Masonry, warrant the conclusion, that effets 
equally desirable would result to the Craft trom the establish- 
ment now proposed ; nor are your committee aware that any 
objections can with propriety be urged against a Natioval 


' Grand Lodge which would not equally apply to the General 


Grand Chapter. 

At‘any rate, it app:ars to your commjttee, that whatever 
Opposition might be deemed proper to the institution propor 
éd when all its details were determined on, no evil can result 
from a compliance with the suggestion of the very repecta: 
bie convocation whose communication is under consider 
tion, so far at least as “to appoint one or more delegates,” 0 
the part of this Grand Lodge, to meet other delegiates in the 
city of Washington, on the second Monday of February nett, 
to consult with them on the subject, and to endeavour, if 
possible, so to organize a National Grand Lodge as to obvi: 
ate the objections which are now anticipated against it 
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The plan, when devised, will be submitted to the inspection 
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gnd consideration of thisGrand Lodge, and it will be time 
enough then, if the details shall be found to be objection- 
able, to refuse our co-operation in the proposed establish- 
ment. With these views the committee recommend the 
adoption of the following resolutions: | 
Resolved, That thisGrand Lodge would be much gratified 
by the establishment of a National Grand Lodge under pro- 
er restrictions, limitations, and regulations. 
Resolved, That . , be ap- 
pinted Delegates on the part of this Grand Lodge to at- 
tend the proposed meeting of delegates in the city of Wash- 
ington, on the second Monday of February next, to deliber- 
ate on the organization of such General Grand Lodge. 
Resolved, ‘That it bean indispensable condition of the co- 
operation of this Grand Lodge,that the superintending pow- 
er of the proposed National Institution be limited and gene- 
ral, not extending to the minute, local, or fiscal concerns of 





the State Grand Lodges nor claiming jurisdiction over the. 


eases of individua! brethren, who may appeal from the de- 
cisions of subordinate lodges. 

Resolvet, Fhat in the opinion of this Grand Lodge, the 
cityof Washington ought not to be the site of a National 
Grand Lodge, and that the regular meetings ought not to 
be held, oftener than once in every years. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

W. G. HUNT, Cc 
THO. H. BRADFORD. sage 


Which report being read was agreed to except that part 
which goes to sanction the establishment of a General Grand 
Lodge at Washington City. A motion was made by Brother 
Barry, and concurred in that that part of the report be re-com- 
nitted to a select committee, with instructions to. report against 
the proposition to establish such General Grand Lodge. 


Saturpay, Aust 31, 5822. 


The select committee to whom was referred the report of the 
committee on Foreign Communications, offered the following re- 
port, which was read and adopte1 by the Grand Lodge :— 





The Select committee, to whom was recommitted the re- 
port of the committee upon foreign communications,have a- 
greeably to order had the same under consideration, and 
beg leave to report 
_ That they have taken into their deliberation, the proceed- 
ing ofa number of members of the society of Free Masons, 
from various parts of the United States; composed of mem- 
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bers of Congress and strangers assembled at the Capitol, in 
the City of Washington, March 9th, 1822; recommendin 
the adoption of a General Grand Lodge of the United States; 
They have viewed this communication,with all thé deference 
so eminently due to its distinguished sources, yet at the 
same time, withthe freedom, and frankness characteristic 
of our order, and solicited by the respectable assemblage at 
Washington. 

In coutemplating this project, for superadding another 
story to the civil fabric of Masonry, it may not be improper 
to view the causes and necessity which led to the creation 
of Grand Lodges. 

It is a fact familiar to every mason that the essence of the 
order, its noble precepts of benevolenee and charity, at once 
the protection and glory of the brothers of the mystic tie, 
are to be found in the Lodge, emphatically so called, un. 
tramelled by any governmental connection or municipa} 
machinery whatever, independent of the existence of Grand 
Lodges, and before they were ever thought of by the frater- 
nity. 3 

itis here, that, Masonry first displays itself, in a palpable 
external shape. It is in this social form,that the excellencies 
of Masonry are practically inculcated upon its votaries, and 
all the virtues of the heart are cherished and nourished into 
the full bloom and perfect fruit. ; 

What then is the necessity ofa Grand Lodge? Principaily, 
we answer, as a conyenient appelate body from the the de- 
cisions of the subordinate Lodges, affecting personal feel- 
ing and character. 

It has, no doubt, other valuable effects in congregating 
masonic characters to a considerable extent, as all social as 
semblies have; but this is the essential feature which en- 
dears it to the craft. It is our city of refuge in distress,it is 
our asylum from oppression or mistake. 

But does any necessity of this kind extend to a General 
Grand Lodge? The operation of masonry is essentially do- 
mestic and private, it delights in the offices of private friend- 
ship and charity; to reconcile its members suffering under 
erroneous impressions ofeach other; or the victims of mo- 
mentary passion. 

The widow and the orphan, in fine, the removal of dis- 
tress in every possible shape, are the darling objects and es- 
sential element of Masonic activity; allelse is subordinate, 
or matter of pure unmixed expediency. Does this expedi- 


ency exist in favour of the present tion? We. think 
most decidedly not, present proposition? We ; 
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Innovation in practical institutions, is at all times prima 
facie improper: 

The lamentable lessons, which are read to us, in the com- 
motions and calamitous revolutions of empires, conclusive- 
ly establish this truth. On every occasion of essential alter- 
ations, in matters effecting the actual concerns, and feel- 
ings of men, the necessity should be imperative, the reme- 
dy clear and unequivocal. But if these maxims are conse- 
crated by experience,in the affairs of political government, 
how infinitely more obligatory are they in amoral institution, 
vitally depending upon unanimity and harmony among 
its members, and beheld through the long vista of 
an hundred ages.” Innovation in masonry, properly 
and essentially so called, is, we all know, a solecism; the 
thing has not, cannot be. But yet we think the most scru- 

ulous caution should — to the changes of its great 

ing, municipal regulations. 

EE at Aree one step beyond the evident dic- 
tates of imperious necessity. Let usynow fora moment con- 
trast the imperfect sketch which has been given of the Lodge 
and the Grand Lodge, with the operation of a General 
Grand Lodge. The latter is a distant and national institu- 
tion; itcould scarcely touch us in a solitary point of affec- 
tion; it could afford no remedy in distress; it could hardly 
cultivate any social sympathies beyond the present system 
of masonic intercourse; and so far from coming home to the 
domestic circle, with its charities and good offices, it soars 
almost ata sightless and heartless distance from us all. 

Its moral superintendance, is therefore, an impossibility. 
What then is it todo? Is it tosuperintend the Grand Lodges 
of the United States? What are its peculiar capacities and 
aptitudes for this extensive office? But, while we distinctly 
state, that nodomestic necessity is known under the juris- 
diction of this Grand Lodge, or from its foreign correspon- 
dence, requiring the creation of a General Grand Lodge, 
yet,in courtesy to the eminent brethren who have addressed 
this communication to us,we will attend to the reasons which 
= have assigned for this measure. 

They observe, that, “there are two points which at once 
present themselves inconnection with the idea of establishing 
a General Grand Lodge of the United States.” 

“The first is, to acquire in a correspondence with forei 
nations, an elevated stand for the masonry of this country ; 
tounite with them in maintaining its general principles in 
their purity, and secondly, to preserve, between our own 
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states, that uniformity in work, and that active interchange 
of good offices, which would be difficult, if not impossi. 
ble by other means.” The committee cannot resist the ex. 
pression of their most painful regret, that an object so pure. 
ly political, so foreign and extraneous to the lowly and be. 
nevolent principles of the masonic institution, should have 
alluredtheir worthy brethren,at the metropolis of the union, 
into its splendid snares. 

How is the masonry of the United States to acquire an el- 
evated stand with foreign nations; but by living up to its 
sublime precepts; by meeting upon the level, and. parting 
upon the square; by continuing the same good old course, 
which has raised the institution to its present high and dig. 
nified standing. 

If there is any other mode of accomplishing this object,we 
know it not. 

But how is a General Grand Lodge to increase the active 
virtues of masons, or restrain their ill propensities? Certain- 
ly not by edicts from Washington, nor by any magic of me . 
sonic decrees. Howthen is it toaid the subordinate, or as 
we would rather say, the original Lodges, in the cultivation 
ef masonic virtues: But our distinguished correspondents at 
Washington say, we might unite with foreign nations in 
vay Seppe gm general principles of masonry in their puri- 

y- 

If we do not now so unite, it isa novelty to us—it is more; 
it isa novelty in masonry. What diversity or difficulty, now 
exists, in this maintenance of the pure principles of the or- 
der, we are utierly at a loss to know. 

Again we are told thata General Grand Lodge would 
“preserve, between our own states, that uniformity in work 
and that active interchange of good offices, which would be 
difficult,if not impossible by other means.” We have always 
_ been taught, and are still most firmly of the belief, that ma 

sonic work was substantially uniform all over the earth. It 
has ever been the pride, and isstill the great excellence of 
the society, that its language is universal and uniform. 

How, otherwise, do the brethren of different climes and 
various languages, whether, in the turmoil of battle, or the 
dark silence of night mutually reeognize each other. 

he deformity, or discrepances then impliedly complain- 
ed of, must be of the more trivial description, more worthy 
the attention ofa Martinet than a solid soldier. 

May we not urge the principle of uniformity in masonic 
minutiz,(and no other diversities can exist,) to as injudicious 
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3 degree, as it has vainly been attempted in religion, 

Ifacelebrated emperor was astonished, when no two 
watches would exactly agree in denoting time,that he should 
have so pertinaciously attempted tomake the human mind 
agree in religion; ought we not to avail ourselves of this 
jesson and carefully to guard against losing the good we so 

re-eminently possess, in pursuit of an imaginary, perhaps 
ap impracticable addition? The present uniformity of ma-_ 
gonry, its tongue the only universal one upon the surface of - 
the globe, so long the desideratum of scholars, protects and 
cherishes, endears and identifies its members with one an- 
other, all over the world. 

And what more ought we to want? Is it unfortunately 
true.as we might infer from the Washington correspondence, 
that the active interchange of good offices between the Free 
masons of our own states, is difficult, if not impossible, from 
the present means of communication? On the contrary, does 
jt not flourish with unparalleled harmony, and to an une- 
qualled extent? What speck of discontent is there visible on 
the Masonic horizon; and if there were, how portentous must 
it be to justify this momentous change, in the external gov- 
ernment of Free masons? Let us not,in quest of precise uni- 
formity in non-essentials, degrade our sublime and moral in- 
stitution into a ritual of forms and ceremonies; a manual of 
mechanical movements, to the neglect of its high souled vir- 
tues,which recommend it toevery generous and noble heart. 

Let us not, in the fulness of masonic prosperity, ungrate- 
fully requite the beneficence of heaven, by aiming at a per- 
fection denied to mortals. 

But independent of these objections,we are opposed to this 
project, from our dread of its perversion to political purposes. 

Not that, for one moment, or in any way, we would ascribe 
such views to our excellent and distinguished correspon- 
dents, they are utterly incapable of supporting such schemes; 
But this circumstance does not exempt the proposed institu- 
tion, from its capacity of political alliance. 

We dread the slightest approximation, the remotest pros 
pect of so unhallowed a perversion of the order. 

We should ever deplore the destruction of a society,fam- 
ed through such a lapse of centuries,for its undeviating cul- 
tivation of the human'heart. Its subservience to the malig- 
hant passions, aud ihe cruel animosities of political strife, 
would be a sad blight in the moral world. 

The very thought is distressing to every friend of man. 

he social charities of masonic life, are too dear to risk 
4pon this trackless ocean of experiment. 
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We want no more government than that we have so lo 
enjoyed, with increasing felicity and prosperity. What 
could compensate this Grand Lodge, or the society at large, 
ifthis new project should excite so large a schism, as a third 
of the Grand Lodges of the United States; yet, the proposed 
General Grand Lodge may go into existence, upon the very 
face of its proposal with a minority so fearful to every gooi 
mason. 

Whatthen, would become of our boasted harmony and u. 
niformity, thus easily sought? All lost inthis wanton change 
and innovation; new barriers of division raised up; sects of 
modern and ancient masons created, as of late unhappily ex. 
isted in England. These reasons apply in a remoter degree, 
to the project of a convention, with advisory power, as pro- 
posed by the most worshipful Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
This Grand Lodge ought to see the necessity of this step, 
before it sanctions a meeting with such undefined objects. 
Your committee therefore recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Grand Lodge of Kew 
tucky, it is inexpedientto forma General Grand Lodge of 
the United States; and further,that it is unnecessary to adopt 
any measures for an occasional convocation of delegates 
from the different Grand Lodges of the respective states, as 
proposed by the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That the Grand Secretary, be requested to 
transmit copies of the foregoing report and resolutions to the 
different Grand Lodges, throughout the United States, and 
one copy of the same to William W. Seaton, Esq. at the City 
ef Washington, agreeably to the request contained in the 
eommunication referred to your committee. 

WM. T. BARRY, Ch. 
J. SPEED SMITH, $ Committee. 
MANN BUTLER. 4 
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Having enjoyed the pleasure of an intimate personal ac- 


quaintance with the valuable man, whose death is announced 


in the following article, we know how to appreciate the loss 
which has been sustained not only by the community in which he 


lived, but particularly by the Masonic circle of which he was 
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ron shed a lustre on our institution, and their early loss cannot 

but be sincerely deplored by every upright and honorable Ma- 

gon. The following obituary notice, which we copy from the 

Georgian, @ newspaper printed in Savannah, and the annexed 

account of the proceedings of the Georgia Royal Arch Chaps 
ter, do no more than justice to the amiable, intelligent, and up- 
right character of the deceased. By all who knew him he was 
beloved, and we feel it to be our duty to add the tribute of out 
personal respect and esteem, and. the expression of our hearty 
condolence with his bereaved neighbors and fellow-citizens, and 
with the members of his own immediate masonic household. 


FROM THE GEORGIAN. 


DIED—At Middletown, (Con.) on the 25th July, the Rev. 
Warten Cranston, Rector of Christ Church in this city, in the 
30th year of his age. 

The loss society has sustained by the death of this estimable 
man, is evinced by the deep sorrow which the annunciation has 
produced upon all. The virtues which distinguished him while 
living, will embalm his memory in the hearts of those who knew 
him, and serve in some degree to lessen the unavailing regrets 
this severe dispensation must produce. 

The members of his congregation will the most sensibly feel 
the privation his death has produced. For seven years that he 
has been their Pastor, he indefatigably discharged the duties 
of hisstation. In seasons of calamity he did not desert them; 
the distressful period of the fire, and the fatal season of pestic. 
lence that succeeded it, eminently displayed his ardent benevo- 
lence, his zealous piety, and his active humanity. Inthe cham- 
berof sickness and the abodes of poverty and distress, no one 
could be more assiduous in administering the consolations of reli- 
gion and the sympathy of a feeling heart. The tears ot the 
widow and the orphan, that he so often has dried with the ten- 
der hand of pity and commiseration, must once more flow in 
sorrow for his untimely death. 

His religion was characterised by meekness and toleration; 
he sought to win by persuasion rather than to overcome by ter- 
ro and condemned no one for believing in a different faith from 

is own. 

His manners, mild and pleasing in an eminent degree, and his 
mind, highly cultivated, and enriched by extensive reading in 
the dead as well as living langnages, fitted him for society, and 
caused him‘ to be esteemed by all who knew him. 

He was pious without bigotry, learned without pedantry, be- 
nevolent without ostentation. Free from guile, and devoid of 
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every species of hypocricy, he judged of all mankind by the 
standard of hisown purity. The qualities of his mind and. the 
virtues of his heart, were unalloyed by any selfish or interested 
views. His actions were the impulses of ardent feelings. and of 
a heart warm with the best qualities of our nature’ Frank, o- 
pen. and undisguised, he gained upon the affections of all, and 
those who enjoyed his frendship, and knew how to appreciate 
his worth, must long lament the void his death has created, and 
deplore the early ld%s of so estimable a man. 


GEORGIA ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER. No. 1. 


At a special meeting of the Georgia Chapter. convened at 
their hall, in Savannah, on Friday evening. August 9 5822, the 
Most Excellent High Priest, Jacob De La Motie, M. D. address- 
ed the Chapter as follows: 


Breruren anp Companions, 

You have been convened this evening, by special notice, 
ona melancholy occasion; an occasion. which, whilst it draws 
forth our sympathies, rouses those fraternal feelings inseparable 
from the Masonic principles, we have pledged to each other to 
maintain. ‘The loss of a worthy Companion in our order, be- 
reaves us of a prop and stay to our fabric; it deprives us ofa 
key stone in the arch, that requires our utmost skill, attention, 
and labor to replace The /oss to society is n° less sertous, be. 
cause we are thereby deprived of practising those virtues with- 
out, that are inculcated within a Lodge tmdeed, the loss of a 
zealous Companion, severs the Masonic chain that binds man to 
man in the exercise of those noble attributes, faith, hope, and 
charity. 

If these reflections meet in’you a coincidence of opinion, you 
will, with me. lament the demise of our Reverend Chaplain and 
Companion, Brother Wattrer Cranston. whose death | now for- 
mally announce to you, in the body of this Chapter, of which 
he was a conspicuous member and distinguished officer. In ac- 
cordance, shen, with that respect due the memory of our worthy 
companion, reverencing as we should do, the manifold excel- 
lent qualities that distinguished. while living, this good and zeal- 
ous Mason; it becomes us by appropriate demonstrations of res- 
pect to evince to the world and our Brethren at large. that we 
duly appreciate the virtues of those whose exemplary lives 
were subjects of commendation. Snch then being the unfeign- 
ed sentiments of the individual who presides in the elevated sta- 


_ tion of High Priest in this Chapter, he offers to your considera- 


tion the following: 
Resolved, That the Georgia Royal Arch Chapter deeply re- 


ie e loss sustained in the deprivation of the services of their 


, the Rev. Walter Cranston, by his unexpected demise; 
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that emulating the virtues and Masonic zeal of their late ~<a 
able companion, they sincerely. affectionately, and oo _ 
lore his early fate, that in thus recording on their minu — 
high sense entertained of his exalted character, as a libera 
ister, and ardent devotee in the cause of Masonry, they ‘s 
cherish in remembrance his exemplary virtues, as being one y 
of imitation by the Masonic fraternity; and, that as he A 
steady and warm supporter of the principles of our order, oe 
seminating good wall and fellowship among the brethren, in 1 
terrestrial Lodge. we are consoled with the hope that ae 
tal spirit is enjoying its reward in the Celestial Lodge a en 
Resolved, That asa mark o! respect, the members of this 
Chapter do wear crape on the left arm for 30 days. = 
Resolved, That a committee of five companions be appointe 
to unite with committees of the several Lodges in the city. and 
the vestry of Christ Church, to d: vise and adopt such other 
measures as shall compert with their feelings ia demonstration of 
further respect to his memory. . 
The above resolutions being unanimously adopted, it was al- 
soresolved, that the address and resolutions of this meeting be 


blished in the gazettes of the city. 
a ; CUTHBERT, Sec. P. T. 





FROM CROSS’ TEMPLARS’ CHART. 


ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


THIS Religious and Military Order, whose virtues and prow- 
esemblazon the historical page, and the memory of whose un- 
menied persecution will evoke the tribute of a sigh from every 
generous breast, originated in Jerusalem. A. D. 1118. 

Some time after the establishment of this order, nine gentle- 
men (of whose names two only remain on record, viz: Hnugho de 
Paganis and Godfry Adelman) moved by a sense of the dangers 
towhich the pilgrims were exposed on their journey toand from 
Jerusalem, formed a little society, to serve as a guard to con- 
duct them beyond the defiles of the mountains, and other dan- 
gerous passes These men were encouraged by the Abbot of 
Jerusalem, who assigned them and their companions a place of 
retreat in a Christian Church, called the Church of the Holy Tem- 
yp a. account we were called Templars. or Chevaliers 
esha <n e, rete Ste, the Temple of Jerusalem, that hav- 
Whee te a y itus Vespasian almost a thousand years 

y of Templars was instituted. 
Pe useless, as Lowrie justly observes, to attempt to 
vine e — of [emplars is a branch of Freemasonry. 
Slots eas as been invariably acknowledged by Masons them- 
» Nd none have been more jealous to establish it than the 
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every species of hypocricy, he judged of all mankind by the 
standard of hisown purity. The qualities ot his mind and. the 
virtues of his heart, were unalloyed by any seltish or interested 
views. His actions were the impulses of ardent feelings. and of 
a beart warm with the best qualities of our nature’ Frank, o- 
pen. and undisguised, he gained upon the affections of all, and 
those who enjoyed his frendship, and knew how to appreciate 
his worth, must long lament the void his death has created, and 
deplore the early lds of so estimable a man. 


GEORGIA ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER. No. 1. 


At a special meeting of the Georgia Chapter. convened at 
their hall, in Savannah, on Friday evening. August 9 5822, the 
Most Excellent High Priest, Jacob De La Motte, M. D. address- 
ed the Chapter as follows: 


Breruren anp Companions, 

You have been convened this evening, by special notice, 
ona melancholy occasion; an occasion. which, whilst it draws 
forth our sympathies, rouses those fraternal feelings inseparable 
from the Masonic principles, we have pledged to each other to 
maintain. ‘The loss of a worthy Companion in our order, be- 
reaves us of a prop and stay to our fabric; it deprives us ofa 
key stone in the arch, that requires our utmost skill. attention, 
and labor to replace The /oss to society is no less serious, be. 
cause we are thereby deprived of practising those virtues with- 
out, that are inculcated within a Lodge tndeed, the loss of a 
zealous Companion, severs the Masonic chain that binds man to 
man in the exercise of those noble attributes, faith, hope, and 
charity. 

‘If these reflections meet in’you a coincidence of opinion, you 
will, with me. lament the demise of our Reverend Chaplain and 
Companion, Brother Watrer Cranston. whose death | now for- 
mally announce to you, in the body of this Chapter, of which 
be was a conspicuous member and distinguished officer. In ac- 
cordance, shen, with that respect due the memory of our worthy 
companion, reverencing as we should do, the manifold excel- 
lent qualities that distinguished. while living, this good and zeal- 
ous Mason; it becomes us by appropriate demonstrations of res- 
pect to evince to the world and our Brethren at large. that we 
daly appreciate the virtues of those whose exemplary lives 
were subjects of commendation. Such then being the unfeign- 
ed sentiments of the individual who presides in the elevated sta- 


_ tion of High Priest in this Chapter, he offers to your considera- 
fon the following: 


Resolved, That the Georgia Royal Arch Chapter deeply re- 
loss sustained in the deprivation of the services of their 
, the Rev. Walter Cranston, by his unexpected demise; 
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that emulating the virtues and Masonic zeal of their late estim- 
able companicn, they sincerely. affectionately, and fraternally de- 
lore his early fate, that in thus recording on their minutes the 
high sense entertained of his exalted character, as a liberal min- 
ister, and ardent devotee in the cause of Masonry, they will 
cherish in remembrance his exemplary virtues, as being worthy 
of imitation by the Masonic fraternity ; avd, that as he was a 
steady and warm supporter of the principles of our order, dis- 
seminating good wall and fellowship among the brethren, in this 
terrestrial Lodge. we are consoled with the hope that his immor- 
tal spirit is enjoying its reward in the Celestial Lodge above. 

Resoled, That asa mark of respect, the members of this 
Chapter do wear crape on the left arm for 30 days. ; 

Resolved. That a committee of five companions be appointed 
to unite with committees of the several Lodges in the city. and 
the vestry of Christ Church, to d: vise and adopt such other 
measures as shall compert with their feelings ia demonstration of 
further respect to his memory. 

The above resolutions being unanimously adopted, it was al- 
so resolved, that the address and resolutions of this meeting be 
published in the gazettes of the city. 

CUTHBERT, Sec. P. T. 





FROM CROSS’ TEMPLARS’ CHART. 


ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


THIS Religious and Military Order, whose virtues and_prow- 
essemblazon the historical page, and the memory of whose uns 
merited persecution will evoke the tribute of a sigh from every 
generous breast, originated in Jerusalem. A. D. 1118. 

Some time after the establishment of this order, nine gentle- 
men (of whose names two only remain on record, viz: Hnugho de 
Paganis and Godfry Adelman) moved by a sense of the dangers 
towhich the pilgrims were exposed on their journey to and from 
Jerusalem, formed a little society, toserve as a guard to con- 
duct them beyond the defiles of the mountains, and other dan- 
gerous passes ‘These men were encouraged by the Abbot of 
Jerusalem, who assigned them and their companions a place of 
retreat in a Christian Church, called the Church of the Holy Tem- 
fle, on which account we were called Templars. or Chevaliers 
of the Temple, and not from the Temple of Jerusalem, that hav- 
ing been destroyed by Titus Vespasian almost a thousand years 
before the society of Templars was instituted. 

It would be useless, as “Lowrie justly observes, to attempt to 


Prove that the order of Templars is a branch of Freemasonry. 


sel 


'S part has been invariably acknowledged by Masons them- 
"es, and none have been more jealous to establish it than the 
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enemies of the order: the former admitted the fact not only be. 
cause it was honourable to them, but because it was true; the 
latter have supported it because by the aid of a little sophistry 
they hoped to employ it to the disgrace of the order. 

Although the professed object of this association was to pro. 
tect those christian pilgrims whose mistaken piety and zeal had 
led them to the Holy City, yet it is beyond a doubt that its chief 
and primary intention was to practice and preserve the rites and 
mysteries of Freemasonry. We know at least that the Knights 
Templars not only possessed the mysteries, but performed the 
ceremonies and inculcated the duties of F'reemasonry, and it is 
equally certain that the practising these rites could contribute 
nothing to the protection of the Roman Catholic pilgrims. Had 
the 'l’emptars publicly avowed the real object of the institution, 
instead of that favour and honor which they so long enjoyed, 
they would have at once experienced the animosity and ven- 
geance of the Papish Church. But as they were stimulated with 
a sincere regard for her religion, and with a decided abhorrence 
of the Infidel professors of Judea, it was never once supposed 
that they transacted any other business at their secret meetings, 
than that which concerned the regulation of their order, the ad- 
vancement of the Romish Church, and the extirpation of its en- 
emies 

About the time of the Knights Templars chivalry had arri- 
ved at its highest perfection; when it made its first appearance, 
the moral! and political condition of Europe was,in every res 
pect, truly deplorable. The religion of Jesus Curist existed 
but inname; a degraded superstition usurped its place, and 
threatened to destroy the reason and dignity of man. The po- 
litical rights of the lower orders, were sacrificed to the interests 
of the great. War was carried on with a degree of savage 
cruelty, equalled only by the sanguinary contentions of the 
beasts «f prey; no clemency was shown to the vanquished, no 
humanity to the captive. The female sex were doomed to the 
most laborious and degraded occupations, and were deserted 
aud despised by that very sex on whose protection and sympa 
thy they have so natural a claim. To remedy these disorders, 
afew intelligent and pious men formed an association, whose 
members were sworn to defend the Christian Religion, to prac: 
lice is morals, to protect widows, orphans, and the weaker sex; 
and t> decide jucicially, and not by arms, the disputes that 
might arise about their goods and effects. It was from this as 
sociation that the orcer of chivalry arose, and not, as some think, 
from the public investiture of arms, which was customary among 
tie ancront Germans. 

‘natever was the origin of chivalry, it produced a con- 
=a 2 change in the inanners and sentiments of the greate 
“* cou not, indeed eradicate that ignorance and depravity 
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which engendered those awful evils which debased mankind and 

, deluged the world in blood. It has softened, however, the fero- 

city of war; it has restored the fair sex to that honourable rank 

which they now possess, and which they are at all times entitled 

to hold. Jt has inspired those sentiments of friendship and sym- 

thy which have contributed so much to the civilization cf the 

world,and has introduced that principle of honour, which (though 

far from being a laudable motive to action) often checks the li-, 
centious, when moral and religious considerations would make 

a0 impression. 

We are assured that until as late as 1804, there existed on 
Mount Libanus one of those Syriac Fraternities, from whence sev- 
eral members of those trading associations of Masons migrated 
into Europe; and as the order of Templars was originally form- 
ed in Syria, and existed there fora considerable time, it would 
be no improbable supposition that they received their Masonic 
knowledge from the Lodges in that quarter. But we are, fortu- 
nately, in this case, not left to conjecture, for we are expressly 
informed by a foreign author* who was well acquainted with 
the history and customs of Syria, that the Knights Templars 
were actually members of the Syriac Fraternities. 

The connexion between chivalry and Freemasonry is excel- 
lently exemplified in the fraternity of Knights Templars. It is 
well known that this association was an order of chivalry; that 
the Templars performed its ceremonies and were jnfluenced by 
its precepts; and it has already been shown, that the same asso- 
ciation was initiated into the mysteries, was regulated by the 
maxims, and practised the rites of Freemasonry. But though 
they acted ina double capacity, it must be evident to all who 
study the history of the Templars, that their Masonic charac- 
ter chiefly predominated, and that, to them we are indebted for 
the preservation of an institution which has been a source of 
comfort and relief to the unfortunate and distressed, and of 
the highest gratification and felicity to the Pattanruroric, He- 
MANE, and BENEVOLENT. 














*Adler de Drusis Montis Libani, Rome, 1786. 
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ROYAL ARCH SONG. 


WAEN orient Wisdom beam’d serene, 
And pillar’d Strength arose; 

When Beauty ting’d the glowing scene, 
And Faith her mansion chose; 

Exulting bands the fabrick view’d, 
Mysterious pow’rs ado1’d; 
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enemies of the order: the former admitted the fact not only be. 
cause it was honourable to them, but because it was true; 
latter have supported it because by the aid of a little sophistry 
they hoped to employ it to the disgrace of the order. 
Although the professed object of this association was to 
tect those christian pilgrims whose mistaken piety and zeal hag 
ied them to the Holy City, yet it is beyond a doubt that its chief 
and primary intention was to practice and preserve the rites ang 
mysteries of Freemasonry. We know at least that the Knights 
Templars not only possessed the mysteries, but performed the 
ceremonies and inculcated the duties of F'reemasonry, and it is 
equally certain that the practising these rites could contribute 
nothing to the protection of the Roman Catholic pilgrims. Had 
the ‘l'emplars publicly avowed the real object of the institution, 
instead of that favour and honor which they so long enjoyed, 
they would have at once experienced the animosity and ven 
geance of the Papish Church. But as they were stimulated with 
a sincere regard for her religion, and with a decided abhorrence 
of the Infidel professors of Judea, it was never once supposed 
that they transacted any other business at their secret meetings, 
than that which concerned the regulation of their order, the ad- 
vancement of the Romish Church, and the extirpation of its ea- 
emies 
About the timeof the Knights Templars chivalry had arr 
ved at its highest perfection; when it made its first appearance, 
the moral aad political condition of Europe was, in every ree 
pect, truly deplorable. The religion of Jesus Curist existed 
but immame; a degraded superstition usurped its place, and 
threatened to destroy the reason and dignity of man. The po 
litical rights of the lower orders, were sacrificed to the interests 
of the great. War was carried on with a degree of savage 
crucity, equalled only by the sanguinary contentions of the 
beasts «f prey; no clemency was shown to the vanquished, 00 
humanity to the captive. The female sex were doomed to the 
most laborious and degraded occupations, and were deserted 
and despised by that very sex on whose protection and sympa 
thy they have so natural a claim. To remedy these disorders, 
atew intelligent and pious men formed an association, whose 
members were sworn to defend the Christian Religion, to prac 
tice ils morals, to protect widows, orphans, and the weaker sex; 
and to decide judicially, and not by arms, the disputes that 
Might arise about their goods and effects. It was from this 4& 
sociation that the order of chivalry arose, and not, as some think; 
from the public investiture of arms, which was customary among 
tie oncrent Germans. 
“oatever was the origin of chivalry, it produced a con 
“icnge ig the manners and sentiments of the great. 
ua not, indeed eradicate that ignorance and depravity 
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which engendered those awful evils which debased mankind and 
deluged the world in blood. It has softened, however, the fero- 
city of war; it has restored the fair sex to that honourable rank 
which they now possess, and which they are at all times entitled 
to hold. Jt has inspired those sentiments of friendship and sym- 

thy which have contributed so much to the civilization cf the 
world,and has introduced that principle of honour, which (though 
far from being a laudable motive to action) often checks the li-, 
centious, when moral and religious considerations would make 
a0 impression. 

We are assured that until as late as 1804, there existed on 
Mount Libanus one of those Syriac Fraternities, from whence sev- 
eral members of those trading associations of Masons migrated 
into Europe; and as the order of Templars was originally form- 
ed in Syria, and existed there for a considerable time, it would 
be no improbable supposition that they received their Masonic 
knowledge from the Lodges in that quarter. But we are, fortu- 
nately, in this case, not left to conjecture, for we are expressly 
informed by a foreign author* who was well acquainted with 
the history and customs of Syria, that the Knights Templars 
were actually members of the Syriac Fraternities. 

The connexion between chivalry and Freemasonry is excel- 
lently exemplified in the fraternity of Knights Templars. It is 
well known that this association was an order of chivalry; that 
the Templars performed its ceremonies and were influenced by 
its precepts; and it has already been shown, that the same asso- 
ciation was initiated into the mysteries, was regulated by the 
maxims, and practised the rites of Freemasonry. But though 
they acted ina double capacity, it must be evident to all who 
study the history of the Templars, that their Masonic charac- 
ter chiefly predominated, and that, to them we are indebted for 
the preservation of an institution which has been a source of 
comfort and relief to the unfortunate and distressed, and of 
the highest gratification and felicity to the Puttanruroric, He- 
MANE, and BENEVOLENT. 





*Adler de Drusis Montis Libani, Rome, 1786. 
SS OFFS FE Se— 
ROYAL ARCH SONG. 
WAEN orient Wisdom beam’d serene, 
And pillar’d Strength arose; 
When Beauty ting’d the glowing scene, 
And Faith her mansion chose; 
Exulting bands the fabrick view’d, 
Mysterious pow’rs ador’d; 





Royal A rch Song. 


And high the Triple Union stood, 
That gave the mystic word. 





Pale Envy wither’d at the sight, 
And frowning at the pile, 

Call’d Murder from the realms of Night, 

a To blast the glorious toil; 

ig With ruffian outrage, join’d in woe, 

Z They form the league abhorr’d, 

: And wounded Science felt the blow, 

That crush’d the mystic word. 















Concealment, from sequester’d cave, 
; On sable pinions flew, 
And o’er the sacrilegious grave, 
Her veil impervious threw; 
Th’ associate band in solemn state 
The aw ful loss deplor’d, 
And Wisdom mourn’{ the ruthless fate, 
That whelmed the mystic word. 


















At length, through time’s expanded sphere, 
Fair Science spreads her way, 

And warm’d by truth’s refulgence clear, 
Reflects the kindred ray; 

A second fabrick’s tow’ring height 
Proclaims the sign restor’d, 

From whose foundation, brought to light, 

{is drawn the mystic word. 















To depths ohscure, the favour’d Trine 
A dreary course engage, 

’Till through the Arch the ray divine 
Illumes the sacred page! 










From the wide wonders of this blaze, 
Ou: ancient sign ’s restor’d, 

The Royal Arch alone displays 

The long lost mystic word. 
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MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 


III 


Anew Royal Arch Chapter has been recently organized at 
MavsvILLeE Ky- by virtue of a dispensation from the M E. 
Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter of Kentucky. ‘The 
following are 1s present ofhcers. viz 

Mu. E. William B. Phillips, High Priest, 

Sumuel Treat, Ning, 

Samuel January, Scribe. 

John Fisher, Captain Host. 

Tho. L. White, Prin. Soj. 

Joseph M’Clain, R. A Captain. 
Chancery B Shepherd G. M. 3d V. 
William Tinker G. M 2d Y. 
Lynch A. M’Ghee,G. M_ Ist V, 


A new Chapter has also been organized at SPRINGFIELD; 
Washington County, by virtue of a dispensation from the 
M. E. Grand High Priest. The following are the prin- 
cipal officers: 

M. E. Dabney C. Coshy, High Priest, 
Edward B. Gaither, King, 
Martin Hardin, Scribe, 

Martin W. Ewing, C. H. 


At the last grand annual cemmunication of the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New-York, the following letter, recei- 
ved trom the R. W. William H. White, Grand Secretary of 
the United Grand Lodge of England, was read and order- 
ed tobe entered on the miputes: 


“Freemasons’ Hatt, Lonvon, 2d January, 1822. 
‘R. W. Brorner, 


“IN answer to your communication of the 7th 
Septemler last, | am commanded ly the M. W. Grand Mas- 
ter, His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, to state to 
you, that Brother J. G. D’Obernay was invested with 
Powers only to give the Royal Arch degree in New Spain, 
anid tio where in the British Colonies; but that, intelligence 
Ps ore received of his misconduct as a Mason while 

amaica, orders were sent out to the R. W. Provincial 
rand Master of that Island, (Brother Dr. Clare.) to with- 
‘aw the diploma which had been given him for that pur- 
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pose. You will, therefore, be good enough to returp the 
document, which Brother D’Obernay has so abused, 
which you have so properly detained, in a letter addreggeq 
to the M. W. Grand Master, to be delivered into His Roy. 
al Highness’ own hands, and that letter enclosed in a cove, 
directed to me, at this place, in the usual form. 
“TJ have the honor to be, with every sentiment of frater. 
nal regard, 
“R. W. Brother, 
“Your very obedient servant and Brother, 
“WILLIAM H. WHITE, Grand Secretary, 
“United Grand Lodge of England, 
“To the Right Worshipful Elias Hicks, Grand Secretary, 
“Grand Lodge of New-York.” 





The Grand Lodge of Ohio, at its last annual convocation, 
recommended to the subordinate Lodges under its jurisdic. 
tion the diseontinuance of refreshments at the meetings of 
said Ledges. 
» The following resolution was offered in the Grand Lo 


of Ohio, and laid over for consideration until the nex F 










Grand convocation, viz. 


“Resolved, That it shall be the duty of every subordinate 
Lodge to require of every candidate for the mysteries o/ 

asonry, previously to his being admitted thereto, an ex- 
‘plicit declaration of his belief in the existence and perfec: [ 
tions of Deity, and in the truth and certainty of the Holy 
Scriptures.” | 





The first class of the New Series of the Grand Masonic 
Hall Lottery was drawn on the 29th of August, under the 
direction of Messrs. James Anderson, & Co. Agents. The 
highest prize of $2500 was drawn by Mr. G. C. Tallafert 
of Augusta, Bracken county, and the prize of $1000 be 
longed to Mr. Hutchins of Paris. This class yielded a n¢ 
profit to the Grand Lodge of Twelve Hundred Dollars F 
Another classis now in forwardness and will soon be draw 
It is in contemplation to make immediate arrangements for 
the commencement of the erection of the intended G 
Masonic Hall, and it is not improbable that the Corner Sto 
may be laid early next spring. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
——_ > 


HISTORY OF A MODERN ATTORNEY, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘No more on prancing palfrey borne, 
He caroll’d light as lark at morn.” 

MY journey was but the journey of a single day, and though 
uncheckered with incidents, it was spent,I trust, in usefal medita- 
tions on the past, the; present, and the future. 

The squirrel gamboled unmolested, and the partridge whirr- 
ed unheeded by. My heart was too full of my own misfortunes; 
too well attuned to sympathy, to attempt the injury of the hum- 
blest insect that buzzed in the air. I conned over my past life, 
«e’en from my boyish days” and | 

“Remembrance woke with all her busy train, 
Swelled at my heart, and turned the past to pain. 

I thought of my youthful companions who gamboled with me 
at school, who with me launched their barks upon the “eae 
troubled ocean; how are they scattered! how various their des- 
tinies! Too many I fear, like me, the sport of an “ill-wind” 
and “gone by the board. I grew melancholy, 






‘———raised a faint whistle to cheer up my heart,” 


and looked forward to happier days. I built castles in the aur, 
and enjoyed the ephemeral residence, and thus I 





chased the dull satieties of life, 
Wrapt the soul in meditation, 

Or through creative fancy’s flowery wilds, 
Had the mind entranced.” 


% 


This employment ministered jro tempore to my happiness. 
which is the most that can be really looked for in this “house of 
mourning.” Hope sometimes smiled and told me flattering tales 
of fees, of honors, of distinctions, in prospective. Hope is a com- 
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mon on which the lowest of the low have a right to feed, secup, 
from the penalties of an action of trespass quare clauswm fregit 
When overcome with fatigue after climbing a devious hil} | 
would rest my weary limbs, and in reviewing the grandeur ang 
variety of the country over which I had passed ; 

e that long extended plain, 


And yon wide groves already passed with pain’ 
Yon ragged cliff whose dangerous path! tried, 


And last this lofty mountain’s weary side!” 





J would then for a moment indulge my fancy in the contep. 
plation of past events, and in picturing the destiny of this migh- 
ty republic, where man enjtys perfect liberty, except when in 
the hands of a merciless creditor. 

Just as night set in, I reached the principal Inn, in the town of 
—————, and to keep up appearances, announced my frolic to 
‘mine host” and they of the law with whom I was acquainted. 
J retirec early to rest to avoid the jeers of my acquaintances, 
who enquired, I thought rather pertinaciously, after the game 
T had brought down in my rambles, and who did not seem entire- 
ly satisfied with my answer, that I had eaten for my dinner all | 
had killed. Weary in body and depressed in spirits,. I sought 
repose in the arms of 


‘That silent power, whose welcome sway 
’ . Charm’d every anxious thought away.” 






$ ' * 
. 
t 


The court commenced on the following day. It was aninte- 
rior tribunal and the magistrates of the county presided. A 
sheriff was to be elected, and their worships were the electors, 
and to my astonished sight the bottle and the bow! were circala 
ted on the bench by the rival candidates, unreserved and unres: 
trained, and the jibe and the joke went round with as much ti 
vacity as though the Temple of Justice had been a Hall of cat 
ousal! Andcreon, were he now alive, might have sung this victo- 
ry of Bacchus over the guardians of the law, in as lively strains 
as he has chanted the supremacy of Love! 


“In jolly hymns they prayed the god of wine, 
Whose earthen images adorn the pine.” 
A will not say that those who treated meant bribery thereby; 
or that they who drank accepted this implied condition. I leave 
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the motive to those who administered, and the effect to those 
who drank; but such a procedure (I regret to say in the state of 
_—— it is a common practice,) is a disgrace to the court which 
patronizes it. A motion was very early made by the attornies 
«that the bottle be sent from the bench to the bar,” and for the 
first time, 1 now heard a motion go to the court without opposi- 
tion! The bench replied that the subject had been before the 
court so short a time, that they had not yet bestowed upon it 
that deliberation which ifs intrinsic cousequence required, and 
they, therefore, took a short advisare. A while afterwards; 
the court having nearly exhausted the subject, decreed 
that the bottle should descend from the bench to the bar, and 
here again I witnessed a novelty, an unanimous acquiescence of 
the bar in the opinion of the court; | heard nothing of bills of 
exceptions, writs of error, et cetera. The decree of the court 
was approved and swallowed by the whole corps of attornies 
nemine dissentiente. 

I had two important designs to accomplish, one to raise cash 
to pay my bill, the other to procure a horse. The first wasa 
condition precedent to which I could not leave the hotel, the oth- 
er si jepuis. Tt wastrue that I could walk home and call it 2 
frolic, but was fearful, should I attempt to depart from the hotel 
“without leave first had and obtained,” the keeper might not be 
disposed to give that sort of turn to the matter, and I dreaded a 


“hue and cry” and the “hot pursuit.” The term was drawing 


toaclose, | came without cash, and my pockets were as yet unre- 
plenished. The tavern bill haunted me in my sleep, the spec- 
tre visited me in my dreams, and each night displayed a still 
more lengtheted and horrid visage; I dreamed that it amount- 
ed to an enormous sum, that “I tried each art” to soothe the 
landlord, to procrastinate, to “get day;” but all in vain. No 
plea would be taken but that of payment; I was seized and 
putin “durance vile.” Such were my nightly banquets. 

O! how I envied those sleek faced, jolly, contented mortals, who, 
a8 Shakespeare says, “sleep well o’ nights.” Torn and harras- 
sed by day, it would have been some comfort could I have looked 
forward to night for an oblivion for my cares; sigh upon sigh 
Would arise whilst I would lay and listen to the wild and jovial 
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laughter which echoed from the neighboring roems! I wag 4), 
most ready to exclaim with Gifford, that I was 


“Born in misery and baptised in tears.” 


If I slumbered but for a moment, “‘Monsieur Tonson came again.” 
Real and tangible creditors I have always beet able to satisfy, 
at least for a time, with promises and assurances; but this night. 
ly dun was inexorable; the “pound of flesh” he would have! 
I pray my creditors, if they have bowels of compassion, to spare 
me from the importunities of 2 dun so inexorable. Even the 
most lenient 

HKu———-———~ene BPE MESSENLETS, 

That feelingly persuade me what I am.” 

I would often ask myself “Cur ante tubam ¢remor occupat ar- 
tus? and strive to draw courage from the question; but it pro. 
duced only a momentary flash. I called to mind the maxim, 
“Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quaerere;” but I could not practice 
it, I was supremely wretched! The reader will probably say, 
“these afflictions are magnified, the cause was too trifling to 
produce such effects. With those whose purses are full, these 
nightly broils may seem but short, but let them remember ! was 
‘pennyless, I could turn no where for refuge; I was in a situa. 
tion where exposure would point at me the finger of derision, 
and blast the future prospects of myself and family. 

But to proceed; and now “a lighter sequel runs,” for the next 
day brought with it an abstinence from immediate cares; a fee 
was thrust into my hands, and such were my raptures at this 
timely relief, that I scarcely listened to the good man’s brief of 
the case. When the paroxysm of my joy had subsided, I found 
that I had merely extricated myself fromm a present evil, and 
that my general prospects were still wrapt in the dark cloudsot 
wretchedness, and not one star of brightness beamed upon me. 

The ensuing night, however, Morpheus and I became loving 
bedfellows, and,folded in his arms, I snored undisturbed. “Bless: 
ed” said the worthy governor of Barataria, honest Sancho, “be 
the man who first invented sleep.” { arose refreshed and with 
a face less wo-begone thaa I had worn for the previous week. 
At this court another suitor employed me, and being but a mere 
novice in the practice of fee charging, I enquired of a akilful 
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and experienced brother for information relative to the quantum 
of cash which I should require as my fee, presuming the frater- 
nity had some settled rules. “Get what you can,” was his laconic 
reply. 1 have since learned that this is an established principle 
in the fee code of the brotherhood; and as it is my duty, to follow 
established precedents, | too act under this rule. 

This trip, however, upon the whole was a productive one, for 
[also managed so as to get a horse, and paid for him, and that in 
the way of my trade. I have no cause to believe that my client 
rued the bargain, although I am well convinced that my whole 
stock in trade was of far less value than the horse. Still my 
client could not be said to have been cheated, for the offer was 
voluntary, and had I not taken him, some other shark would have 


gotten him: ce y ? 
O foolish af ye: 


Is that poor man who hangs on lawyer’s Co inse bs 
There is, betwixt the smile which he doth put on — 

When feed, he ‘ll promise sucess, and the verdict, 

More fees and costs, than they did ever dream of; 

And when he ’s call’d on, he enters non pros, 

Perhaps to suc again. 

Icould not but reflect upon the rapid changes of fortune. AsI 

went [swung to the bottom of the wheel; as! returned I sat 
triumphantly on the top. ‘I‘wo weeks before, and a horse seem- 
ed to be an acquisition to which it was preposterous for me 
toaspire, and yet I had acquired one, and that too by a process 
so unattended with expense, that I began to flatter myself that 
dame Fortune would again look kindlyon me. The reader has 
not forgotten the qucetation at the head of this chapter. The 
end shews that I may now fairly change the reading and trium- 


phantly exclaim, 












“Again on prancing palfrey berne 
' carrol light as lark at morn. 
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most ready to exclaim with Gifford, that I was 


“Born in misery and baptised in tears.” 


If I slumbered but for a moment, ‘‘Monsieur Tonson came again,” 
Real and tangible creditors I have always beet able to satisfy, 
at least for a time, with promises and assurances; but this night. 
ly dun was inexorable; the “pound of flesh” he would have! 
I pray my creditors, if they have bowels of compassion, to spare 
me from the importunities of a dun so inexorable. Even the 





most lenient 
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are messengers, 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.” 

I would often ask myself “Cur ante tuham tremor occupat ar- 
tus?. and strive to draw courage from the question; but it pro- 
duced only a momentary flash. I called to mind the maxim, 
“Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quaerere;” but I could not practice 
it. I was supremely wretched! The reader will probably say, 
“these afflictions are magnified, the cause was too trifing to 
produce such effects. With those whose purses are full, these 
nightly broils may seem but short, but let them remember I was 
pennyless, I could turn no where for refuge; I was in a situa- 
tion where exposure would point at methe finger of derision, 
and blast the future prospects of myself and family. 

But to proceed; and now “a lighter sequel runs,” for the next 
day brought with it an abstinence from immediate cares; a fee 
was thrust into my hands, and such were my raptures at this 
timely relief, that I scarcely listened to the good man’s brief of 
the case. When the paroxysm of my joy had subsided, I found 
that I had merely extricated myself from a present evil, and 
that my general prospects were still wrapt in the dark clouds of 
wretchedness, and not one star of brightness beamed upon me. 

The ensuing night, however, Morpheus and I became loving 
bedfellows, and,folded in his arms, I snored undisturbed. “Bless- 
ed” said the worthy governor of Barataria, honest Sancho, “be 
the man who first invented sleep.” 1! arose refreshed and with 
a face less wo-begone thaa I had worn for the previous week. 
At this court another suitor employed me, and being but a mere 
novice in the practice of fee charging, I enquired of a skilful 
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and experienced brother for information relative to the quantum 
of cash which I should require as my fee, presuming the frater- 
nity had some settled rules. “Get what you can,” was his laconic 

reply- I have since learned that this is an established principle 
in the fee code of the brotherhood; and as it is my duty, to follow 
established precedents, I too act fa this rule. 

This trip, however, upon the whole was a productive one, for 
I also managed so as to get a horse, and paid for him, and that in 
the way of my trade. I have no cause to believe that my client 
rued the bargain, although I am well convinced that my whole 
stock in trade was of far less value than the horse. Still my 
client could not be said to have been cheated, for the offer was 
voluntary, and had I not taken him, some other shark would have 


gotten him: 








O foolish v 
Is that poor man who hangs on lawyer’s ‘cou rs 
There is, betwixt the smile which he doth nk é on 
When feed, he Il promise suécess, and the verdict, 
More fees and costs, than they didever dream of; 
And when he ’s call’d on, he enters non pros, 
Perhaps to sue again. 

Icould not but reflect upon the rapid changes of fortune. As I 
went {swung to the bottom of the wheel; as I returned I sat 
triumphantly on the top. ‘Iwo weeks before, and a horse seem- 
ed to be an acquisition to which it was preposterous for me 
toaspire, and yet I had acquired one, and that too by a process 
so unattended with expense, that I began to flatter myself that 
dame Fortune would again look kindlyon me. The reader has 
not forgotten the quctation at the head of this chapter. The 
end shews that I may now fairly change the reading and trium- 
phantly exclaim, 


“Again on prancing palfrey berne 
{ carrolli¢ht as lark at morn. 
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om “LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE,” 
THE OMEN. 


| 5 was a cheerful and even noisy Evening Party in the par- 
jour sf Crofthead, the humble residence of a Scottish Laird, 
who inherited a small estate from a long line of obscure ances- 
tors. The family consisted of himself, wife and only daughter, 
and about a half a dozen servants belonging to the house, the 
dairy, and the farm. A good many neighbors had now been 
gathered together at a tea-drinking: and the table, on the occa. 
sion, exhibited various other liquids, in tall green bottles, and 
creaked on its old legs under the weight of a world of viands. 
Not a few pretty girlsand good looking young men were distri- 
nd the board; and from the frequent titterings and oc- 
, ty bursts of laughter, it could not be doubted that 
ica’ ow -and no little broad humor was sported during 
the festive hour. The young ladies from the Manse were in ex- 
cellent spirits, and the comely daughters of Mr. M’Fayden, a 
retired Glasgow manufacturer, lent themselves both to the jam- 
med cookies and the jocularity of the evening with even more 
than their usual animation. But tho’ she was somewhat more si- 
yent than her wont, and had even a slight shade of sadness on her 
face not quite congenial with the scene of merriment, not one 
of them all looked so well as the Daughter of the good Old Peo- 
ple; and her simply braided auburn hair, with no other orna- 
ment than a pink ribband, had an appearauce that might well 
be called elegant, when gently moving among the richly adorn- 
ed love locks and ringlets that waved so seducingly round the 
brows and cheeks of the other more ambitious and unmerciful 
young ladies. There was not one in the whole parish, high er 
jow, rich or poor, that could for a moment be compared with 
“sweet Jane Nasmyth;” this was so universally allowed, that 
she had evenno rivals; and indeed had her beauty excited the 
envy of her companions, her unpretending manners, and the sil 
plicity of her whole character, would have extinguished that 
feeling, and converted it into willing admiration and affectionate 
regard. ‘Sweet Jane Nasmyth” she was always called; and 
that expression, although at first hearing it may not seem to de- 
note much, was indeed just the one she deserved in her loveli- 
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ness that courted not the eyes which it won, and in her goodness 
which flowed on uninterruptedly in its own calm and unconscious 
course of home-born happiness. 

Itwasnow a beautiful moonlight night, and Jane Nasmytb 
contrived to leave the merry party, whether unobserved or no¢ 
jsuncertain, and glide away|through the budding lilacs mtoa smalt 
arbour in the garden. It could not be supposed that she went 
there to sit alone and read the stars; a friend joined her in the 
bower, and she allowed herself to be taken into his bosom. For 
two years had she been tenderly and truly beloved by Arthur 
Crawford, a young man of an ancient bat decayed family, and 
now a Lieutenantinthe Navy. He was to join his ship next day; 
and as the frigate to which he belonged had a fighting charac- 
ter, poor Jane, although it was not the first time she had parted 
from him, was now, more than she had ever been, depressed and 
disturbed. Thedin of merriment came from the bright uncur- 
fained windows of the cottage-parlor to the lovers in their ar- 
bour; and the sailor gaily said, ‘How could you leave so joyful 
aparty to come and weep here?” In a few minutes Jane Nas- 
myth dried her tears; for she was not one who gave way need- 
lessly to desponding thoughts; and the manly tenderness and 
respectful affection of her lover restored her heart almost to its 
wual serenity,so that they were both again quite happy. He 
had often sailed away, and often returned; he had been spared 
both in battle, and in shipwreck; and while that remembrance 
comforted her heart. it need not be said that it likewise sent 
through Ila its strings a vibration of more thrilling and profounder 
love. 

“I will cut,” said he, “two little branches off this Rose tree, and 
plant them, side by side, on yonder bank that first catches the 
morning light. Look at them, now and then, when Iam away, 
and let them be, even as ourselves, united where they grow.” 
The cuttings from the rose bush were accordingly placed in the 
ground. Nor did these lovers think, that in this half playful, 
half serious mood there was any thing foolish, in persons at 
their time of life. To be sure they were rather too old for such 
trifling; for Arthur was twenty two years of age, and Jane want- 
ed but a few months of nineteen, “But we all’ become wiser as 
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yrom “LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH Lrg,” 
THE OMEN. 


There was a cheerful and even noisy Evening Party in the par- 
lour of Crofthead, the humble residence of a Scottish Lair, 
who inherited a small estate from a long line of obscure ances. 
tors. The family consisted of himself, wife and only daughter, 
and about a half a dozen servants belonging to the house, the 
dairy, and the farm. A good many neighbors had now beep 
gathered together at a tea drinking: and the table, on the occa. 
sion, exhibited various other liquids, in tall green bottles, and 
creaked on its old legs under the weight of a world of viands. 
Not a few pretty girlsand good looking young men were distri: 
buted round the board; and from the frequent titterings and oc- 
cas = y bursts of laughter, it could not be doubted that 


much 







cellent spirits, ma the comely daughters of Mr. ttnehed 

retired Glasgow manufacturer, lent themselves both to the j jam- 

med cookies and the jocularity of the evening with even more 
than their usual animation. But tho’ she was somewhat more gi- 
yent than her wont, and had even a slight shade of sadness on her 
face not quite congenial with the scene of merriment, not one 
of them all looked so well as the Daughter of the zood Old Peo- 
ple; and her simply braided auburn hair, with no other oma- 
ment than a pink ribband, had an appearauce that might well 
be called elegant, when gently moving among the richly adora- 
ed love locks and ringlets that waved so seducingly round the 
brows and cheeks of the other more ambitious and unmerciful 
young ladies. There was not one in the whole parish, high or 
jow, rich or poor, that could for a moment be compared with 
“sweet Jane Nasmyth;” this was so universally allowed, that 
she had evenno rivals; and indeed had her beauty excited the 
envy of her companions, her unpretending manners, and the sil 
plicity of her whole character, would have extinguished that 
feeling, and converted it into willing admiration and affectionate 
regard. “Sweet Jane Nasmyth” she was always called; and 
that expression, although at first hearing it may not seem to de- 
note much, was indeed just the one she deserved in her loveli- 











ness that courted not the eyes which it won, and in her goodnese 
which fowed on uninterruptedly in its own calm and unconscious 
course of home-born happiness. 

Itwasnow 2 beautiful moonlight night, and Jane Nasmyth 
contrived to leave the merry party, whether unobserved or noy 
jsuncertain, and glide away|through the budding lilacs mtoa small 
arbour in the garden. It could not be supposed that she went 
there to sit alone and read the stars; a friend joined her in the 
bower, and she allowed herself to be taken into his bosom. For 
two years had she been tenderly and truly beloved by Arthur 
Crawford, a young man of an ancient but decayed family, and 
now a Lieutenantinthe Navy. He was to join his ship next day; 
and as the frigate to which he belonged had a fighting charac- 
ter, poor Jane, although it was not the first time she had parted 
from him, was now, more than she had ever been, depressed and 
disturbed. The din of merriment came from the bright uncur- 
tained windows of the cottage-parlor to the lovers in their ar- 
bour; and the sailor gaily said, “How could you leave so joyful 
aparty to come and weep here?” In afew minutes Jane Nas- 
myth dried her tears; for she was not one who gave way need- 
lessly to desponding thoughts; and the manly tenderness and 
respectful affection of her lover restored her heart almost to its 
usual serenity,so that they were both again quite happy. He 
had often sailed away, and often returned; he had been spared 
both in battle, and in shipwreck; and while that remembrance 
comforted her heart. it need not be said that it likewise sent 
through Ia its strings a vibration of more thrilling and profounder 
love. 

“I will cut,” said he, “two little branches off this Rose tree, and 
plant them, side by side, on yonder bank that first catches the 
morning light. Look at them, now and then, when Iam away, 
and let them be, even as ourselves, united where they grow.” 
The cuttings from the rose bush were accordingly placed in the 
ground. Nor did these lovers think, that in this half playful, 
half serious mood there was any thing foolish, in persons at 
their time of life. To be sure they were rather too old for such 
trifling; for Arthur was twenty two years of age, and Jane want- 
ed but a few months of nineteen, “But we all’ become wiser as 
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we get old; and perhaps the time came when these rose: plants 
were suffered to blossom unheeded, and to cover the ground g. 
bout them with a snow-shower of fragrance, enjoyed only 
the working bees. At present they were put into the mould as 
carefully as if on their lives had depended the lives of those whe 
planted them; and Jane watered them, unnecessarily, ina yop 
nal night of dew, with a shower of tears. “if they grow, bud, 
and blossom, that will be a good omen; if not, I must not allow 
myselt to have any foolish fears!” 

Days and weeks passed on, while Jane Nasmyth sat in her 
cottage, or walked about the adjacent fields, and her lover wa 
sailing far and wide upon the seas. Z 

Nor did Jane Nasymth forget to visit, many times every day, 
‘the two roses which her lover had planted, and to which he had 
told her to look as an omen of his state when far at sea. Ty 
the bank on which they grew she paid her earliest visit, along 
with the beams of the morning sun; and there, too, she marked 
the first diamonds of the evening Jew. They grew to her hearts 
desire; and now that the year was advanced, they. showeda 
few flower buds, and seemed about to break out into roses, tep- 
der as were their slender stems. | 

The summer was now over, and the autumn at hand. The 
hay fields were once more green with springing herbage; and 
bands of reapers were waiting for a few sunny days, till they 
might be let loose in joyful labor upon the ripened grain. Was 
the Amethyst frigate never to finish her cruise? September 
surely would not pass away without seeing her in harbour, and 
Arthur Crawford at Crofthead. Poor Jane -was beginningto 
pine now for her lover’s return; and one afternoon, on visiting, 
almost unhappy, the rose-trees, she thought that they bothiwere 
drooping. She forgot that September mornings have often their 
frost in Scotland; and on seeing a few withered leaves neat the 
now wasted blossoms, she remembered Arthur’s words about the 
OmEN, and turned away from the bank with a shudder of foolish 
fear. But a trifle will agitate a wiser and older heart than that 
of Jane Nasmyth, and reason neither awakens nor Julls to sleep 
the passions of humana beings, which obey, in the darkness of 
their mystery, many unknown and incomprehensible lan 
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«What if he be dead!” thought she, with a sick pang tugging at 
her heart; and she hastened out of the garden, as if a beast of 
prey had been seea by her, or an adder lying couched among 
the bushes. 

She entered the house in a sort. of panic, of which she was 
gshamed as soon as she saw the cheerful and happy faces of her 
parents, who were sitting together listening, according to their 
usual custom, to au old spectacled neighbor busy at a newspa- 
per, the Edinburgh Evening Courant, a copy of which made 
yisits to about a dozen of the most respectable families in the 
parish. The old worthy was Emeritus Schoolmas er, and wag 
justly proud of his elocution, which was distinct and precise, 
each syllable being made to stand wet! out by itself,while it was 
generally admitted, that Mr. Peacork had a good deal of the 
English accent, which he had acquired about forty years ago at 
Inverness. He did not think it worth while to stop very long at 
the end of a paragraph, or article, but went on in a good busi+ 
ess like style, right through politics, stocks, extraordinary acci- 
dents, state of the weather, births, deaths, and marriages, a 
pleasing and instructive medley. Just as Jane had taken her 
seat, the good old proser had got toship news, and he announced, 
without being in the least aware of what he was about, “Foun- 
dered in the late tremendous gale. off the Lizzard, his Majesty’s Fri- 
gate Amethyst. All the crew perished!” 

After the first shock of horror, the old people rose from their 
seats, and tried to lift up their daughter, who had fallen down, 
as if stone dead, with great violence on the floor. The school- 
master, petrified and rooted to his chair, struck his forehead in 
agony, and could only ejaculate, “God forgive me—God forgive 
me!” After many long-drawn sighs, and many alarming relap- 
ses into that deadly swoon, Jane opened her eyes; and, looking 
round with a ghastly wildness, saw the newspaper lying on the 
floor, where it had dropped from the old man’s trembling hands. 
Crawling with a hvid tace towards the object of her horror, she . 
clutched it convulsively with her feeble fingers, and with glazed 
eyes instinctively seizing on the spot, she read, as if to herself, 
the dreadful words over and over again; and then, as if her in- 
tellect was affected, kept Auer afew of them. “Founder: 
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j76 remendous gale”—-“‘Every soul perished.” “O! great 
and dreadful God,my Arthur is drowned at last.” 

They lifted her from the floor, and to her own wonder, shé 
fell not down, but could stand unsupported on her feet. “Take | 
me up stairs to my bed, mother; let me lie down there, and per. 
haps | may be better. I said I wished to die. Oh! these were 
wicked words. May I live to do my duty to my dear parents in 
their old age. But, oh! this sickness is mortal, mortal indeed: 
but let me put my trust in God and my redeemer, and pray t6 
them, my parents, to forgive my impious words!” . 

They supported her steps; and she asked to go to the winidott 
just to take one look out into the calm and beautiful afternoon, 
for not a breath was stirring, and the western sun diffused over 
the scene a bright but softened repose. “Oh! merciful God, | 
there is Arthur’s ghost; I saw it pass by, it waved its hand, 
bright and smiling were its eyes; take me away—-take meaway, 
for I feel that vision beset my brain!” They half lifted her én 
their arms towards the door, while she continued to say faintly, 
“it smiled, yes it smiled; but Arthur’s body 1s mangled, and 
bruised, and crushed by timber, and stones, and rocks; lying on 
the sand somewhere, while | was singing or laughing in my mis- 
erable delusion; his face gnawed by sea monsters,” and then 
her voice was choaked, and she could speak no more. 

The door burst open, and there entered, no ghost, but the bold, 
glad, joyful, living sailor himself, who clasped Jane to his bosom. 
So sudden was his entrance, that he had not time to observe the 
grief that hac been trampling on all now beside him, nor did 
he, during that blest embrace, feel that his betrothed maiden 
was insensible to his endearments. Joy had taken possession of 
all his being, all ‘his perceptions; and he saw nothing, felt 10- 
thing, but his Jane; and her bosom prest closely to his own 
“Have | broken in upon adish of gossip? Well, no rival in the 
room, so far good. What, all silent, pale faces, tears, what i 
the matier? Is thisa welcome?” But so many death-like or 
agitated countenances soon told him that some strong passion 
pervaded the party; and he began to have his own undefined 
fears—for he had not yet visited his own father’s house Ali 
Was soon explained; aud Jade having been revived into tolerable 
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composure, the servants who had previously entered retir- 
ed, but not before shaking hands one and all with the Lieu: 
tenant; and the old Schoolmaster too, who felt himself to 
blame, although sent for on purpose to read aloud the News, and 
certainly not answerable for erroneous nautical intelligence, 
feeling rather uneasy in the room, promised to call next evenings 
took up his old fashioned chapeau, and making a bow worthy of 
a distinguished pedagogue, made the best of his way out and 
beyond the premises. 

Arthur Crawford, coming in upon them in the transport of his 
joy, could not bring home to his heart a perfect understanding of 
the scene that had just preceded his arrival. He never perhaps 
knew the full terror that had nearly deprived his sweet Jane.of 


her life; but he knew enough to lay an eternal obligation of ten- 


derness towards her upon her inmost soul. “Instead of foun- 
dering, the Amethyst is in as good trim as any frigate in the fleet; 
but she had te scud for some leagues under bare poles, for the 
squallcame upon us like a sheet of iron. A large ship, name 
unknown, went down tear our stern.” ‘And all on board perish- 
ed!” exclaimed Jane in a dewy voice of pity. “They did in- 
deed!” “Oh! many eyes now are weeping, or doomed to weep» 
for that ship, while mine are dried. Her name will be known 
soon enough!” And as she looked on her lover, once more did 
the maiden give way to the strong imagination of the doom 
which she felt he had narrowly escaped. ‘‘Come, cheer up,Jane, 
my life is in God’s hand, and with him it rests whether I die on 
my bed in the cottage at last, or, like many a better man, in bat- 
tle, or wreck. But you are willing to marry a sailor, for better 
or worse; a louger or shorter date; and no doubt I shall be ag 
happy as any of my messmates. Not one of them all has such 
asweetheart asthou art. A dutiful daughter makes a loving 
wife.” 

After an hour’s talk and silence, during which Jane Nasmyth 
had scarcely recovered from a hysteric, her father proposed re- 
turning thanks to God for Arthur’s return. The sailor was @ 
manof gay and joyous character, but in religion he was not on- 
lya firm but impassioned believer. He had not allowed the 
temptations of a life. which with too many 1s often wild and dis- 
sipated, to shake his faith in christianity; the many hardshipa 
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and dangers which he had encountered and escaped had served 
to deepen all his religious impressions; so that a weak perso, 
would call him methodistical or superstitious. He was nej- 
ther; buthe had Leard God in the great deep, and he did not 
forget his voice in the silence of the green and steadfast earth, 

So he knelt down to prayer with an humble and grateful spirit, 
and aa he felt his own Jane breathing by his side, on her knees, 
and he knew that she was at the same time weeping for joy at 
his return, neither was he ashamed alsoto weep; for there are 

times, and this was one of them, when a brave man need not 
seek to hide his tears either before his fellow creatures or hig 
Creator. 

Afier they had risen from their fervent prayer, and a short 
silent pause had ensned, “How.” said the sailor, “are our two 
Rose bushes? Did they hang their heads, do you think, because 
false rumor sank the good ship Amethyst! Come, Jane, let us 
go and see.” And assome hundreds of swallows were twitter. 
ing on the house top im the evening sunshine, collected there 
with a view either of flying across seas to some distant country, 
er of plunging down to the bottom of some loch near at hand; 
(probably the former.) the lovers walked out into the open air; 
unlatched the little white gate canopied with an arch of honey- 
suckle, that guarded a garden into which there were no intra- 
ders, and arm in arm proceeded to the “Bank of the Two Ro- 
ses.” They had nothing now of that sickly and dying appear: 
ance which they had showed to Jane’s eyes a few hours ago; 
no evil omen was there now, but they seemed likely to live for 
many years, and every season to put forth their flowers in great- 
er number and in richer beauty. 


. FEMALE VANITY. 


On no foible of the female sex have gentlemen criticised with 
Jess indulgence, and.perhaps less reason, than that of vanity. 
And as, in consequence of the predominance of this passion, 
they have in every age been almost universally censured, it may 
not be amiss to make some enquiry concerning its ongin. 
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It is generally supposed, that the chief study of women is, how 
to attract the admiration of the other-sex, and engage their af- 
fections. | will not say that the supposition is altogether with- 
gut foundation. There is a certain desire of pleasing which 
prevails more or less in the breast of every female; and this de- 
sire, if properly directed, might be productive of very agreea. 
ble consequences. Beauty isa quality on which gentlemen are 


very lavish of their encomiums. Is a woman tolerably hand-— 


some? She is not allowed to be so quietly. Wherever she goes, 
she is accosted in the language of adulation: in public places 
and in private conversation. a gentleman can scarcely address a 
sentence to her without seasoning it with a little flattery; not in 
praise of her sense, her knowledge, or the justness of her sen- 
timents, but of her shape, her air, her face,or some hitherto un- 
discovered charm. In short she is taught by their behaviour te 
believe that there is nothing amiable, or praise worthy in a wo, 
man unconnected with beauty. And even men who are esteem- 
ed to be uncommonly sensible and discerning, often pay more 


respect to a pretty face, though its owner be an idiot, than to a: 


lady of an improved and polished understanding, if she does not 
excel in exterior form. Since this is the case, is it not reasona- 
ble to suppose that women will pay most attention to 
their appearance, and spend much time (which might 
be betteremployed,) in decorating their persons, and setting 
them off toadvantage? This is the first and greatest spring of 
female vanity. 

Let then those gentlemen who rail incessantly against their 
insufferable price, (as they sometimes term it,) direct their pur- 
suits to more laudable objects. Let them evince by their coa- 
duct, that 

‘Tis not a se* of features, or complexion, 

The tincture of the skin that they admire,” 
But an understanding, cultured and improved by education and 
judicious reading; a mind raised above the common weakness of 
their sex: a heart susceptible of the finest impulses of humani- 
ly, and manners suited to domestic economy. (et them be con- 
vinced that these are the only methods of gaining and fixing 
their esteem, and they will soon find that many of those hours u- 
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sually spent at the toilet, will he devoted to the acquirem : 
useful knowledge; and thus, the mind expanding, new light wil 
enter, and vanity decrease proportionably. 

Let them no longer censure women for weakness, the effects of 
which, though more visible in them, can be traced to the male 
sex as its original fountain; since it thus evidently appears that 
if ladies are weak and vain, this will always be exactly propor. 


tioned to the folly and foppery of those whose superior ag, | 


vantages should teach them better. 





THE LOVERS’ MEETING. 
AN EXTRACT. 
A Scene on the Mohawk. 


The post coach was crowded with passengers, some of whom 
with apparent politeness were nodding to each other, with their 
eyes fast closed in a gentle sleep; while ever and anon the pitch. 
ing of the carriage in crossing a chasm in the road, threw them 
with not a little violence against their companions, creating jest 
and laughter among them all.at such odd salutations. Seatedin 
front with the driver, I had a fine view of the Mohawk, wind- 
ing its course throngh the valley, and the romantic scenery 
which presented itself on its margin. Suddenly we came upom 


a level spot, in fair prospeci of the river, which being at this _ 


place wide, showed its dark bosom, interspersed with little ed: 
dies as it rolled majestically along. We perceived at this in 
stant, a female starting from the shore in a canoe. With dex 
terity she put off into the stream in the frail bark, brandishing 
her little paddle on one side and the other, humming the words 
of an old worn-out ballad, some of which we could distinguish 


in the passing breeze. She looked like the lady of the Lake, j 
fair and beautiful, as she cut the clear water with her swift pro ~ 


pelied canoe; but a sunken tree in the centre of the river soon 
impeded her course, and she rose to extricate her little bark 
from its branches. I was intently gazing at the fair adveatarer, 


my attention fora moment, and turning again towards 


when a voice sounding from the opposite side of the river = | 
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shriek assailed my eat, and a sudden splash in the water an- 
nounced that our female waterman was in danger. Ever rea- 
dy to aid in the cause of humanity, we stopped the carriage and 
ran to the brink of the river. We. beheld her floating on the 
surface of the water buoyed up by her white robes, and heard 
her plaintive cries for assistance, without being able to afford 
relief. Atthis instant a youth whose voice had sounded from 
the opposite bank, dashed into the black waves and with nervous 
arms swam toward her. Exhausted, the lady had sunk beneath 
the stream when the intrepid hero reached the spot. Witha 
ery of horror he saw her sinking beneath his reach. The 
strong current was hurrying him down the river; he extended 
his arms as if imploring for assistance, and then sunk from our 
sight. It was too late for us to stop, and by this time the shore 
was lined with men, women, and children, all anxious to recover 
the bodies. We left the melancholy scene and pursued our way, 
reflecting on the untimely exit of the unfortunate couple. They 
were shortly to have been united in the bands of wedlock. 
They were to meet on that evening to renew their vows of cone 
stancy. They did meet: but it was in the bosom of the waters,ip 


the presence of the Eternal! | 
ALMANZOR. 
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ENIGMA. 


Permit me. for once, myself to make known, 
What ’s good and what ’s bad I freely will own; 
And first, of my bocy, in truth I will say, 
‘Tis made of what ’s oft by the poor cast away; 
Then, cruelly clothed in the skin of a brute, 
Pm spattered all over with oil and with soot. 
In spite of these insults and marks of disgrace, 
Yet many with pleasure have looked in my face: 
Though voice I have none, nor organs of speech, 
_ All’ tongues I can use and all sciences teach; 
The judgment I ripen, the mind I improve, 
I tickle the fancy and tell tales of love. 
Vnobtrusive,till sought J my silence preserve, 












Solitude. 













el! all | know without a reserve. 
~ Phough fi !'ve been shunned and neglected before; 
J cheerfully open my bountiful store 
If, spite of all this,you my company choose, 
To favour your wishes | will not refuse. 
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SOLITUDE. 


I love at evening’s silent tide, 
When busy care hath flown, 
In some sequestered dell to hide, 

And pensive, muse a one. 


*Tis then in solitude refined, 
Reflection feels its zest; 

*Tis then the contemplative mind. 
With reason’s charms is blest. 


*Tis then the exnanding soul ascends, 
And roves through fields above; 

*Tis then the mystic essence blends 
With uncreated love. 


© Solitude, thy soothing charm 
Can conquer fell despair; 

Can sad affliction’s sting disarm, 
And banish every care. 


While folly’s votary shuns thy shrine, 5 
And grandeur feels thy power; cae 

Still be thy rich enjoyments mine, | 
Te bless life’s fleeting hour. 


——- Gh 2h ee os se eee 


